THE SIMPLE LIFE

than the cotton rags they wear by day; no bedding, which
would be a nuisance, anyhow, and be thought effeminate.
They collect a night's store of brushwood for the camp-
fire, and curl up before it, naked but for a loin-cloth, for
their other garment, a shirt, is doffed and used as a sheet.
So also the women folk, though they have ctents of hair'
in the sands for a shelter, and a rug to sleep upon, wear
only their trousers by night, their outer garment - except
in case of the well-to-do - serving again as sheet. By day
nearly all go barefoot; but if the sands are very hot, both
sexes may use a roughly knitted sock. Excessive indul-
gence is, however, deprecated.

Our course for the next five days skirted this southern
fringe of the great sands, first west-north-west, then
gradually veering to west. The altitude remained fairly
constant at about 950 feet, though the fall of wadi courses
made me think that higher ground lay to the west. The
afternoon march was unpleasant, as we were marching into
the sun's eye. I had experienced this in former journeys,
when long marches into the sun turned my face first lobster
colour, then blistering raw; but now I had learnt the secret
of swathing my head in the full wraps of an Arab head-dress
and so saved all but my nose and lips. A more lasting dis-
advantage of a westerly course was that map-making
became a difficult task, as I was equipped only with chrono-
meters as a means of obtaining Greenwich Mean Time. I
could obtain latitudes with fair accuracy and thus check
daily my dead-reckoning by watch and compass when
marches were from south to north (and fortunately nearly
the whole of my journey lay in this direction); but longi-
tudes which check traverses east and west are untrust-
worthy when obtained with chronometers carried on camel
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